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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- ; 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects. A list of 
publications will be found on page 15. 
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THE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


When it was announced in December, 1910, that 
Mr. Carnegie had given ten million dollars to serve 
as a permanent fund, the income of which was to be 
used to advance the cause of international peace, no 
little curiosity was exprest as to how so large a sum 
could be expended in such a cause. After three years 
of experience, the trustees find themselves quite un- 
able to meet even a small fraction of the demands 
made upon them for aid from organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals working for the promotion of 
international peace in all parts of the world. The least 
of the difficulties confronting the trustees has been 
to spend their income; the question has been simply 
how to spend it most wisely. The two Year Books of 
the Endowment, which are to be found in every library 
of importance and on the desk of almost every Foreign 
Office and diplomat, and which may be had for the 
asking, tell in detail the story of the organization and 
methods of work adopted by the trustees. No part of 
this detailed information, so readily accessible, need 
be repeated here. 

When the trustees came to close quarters with their 
problem, it was quite plain that they were to enter 
upon no short and easy task. The holding of public 
meetings attended by considerable bodies of enthusi- 
asts, the passing of resolutions commending the cause 
of peace and international arbitration and decrying 
war, and the circulation of the more emotional type 
of pacifist literature, are all well enough in their way; 
but they leave the great body of public opinion un- 
touched and the action of governments uninfluenced. 
To promote the cause of international peace in a way 
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that shall be lasting and effective means nothing less 
than to work for the intellectual and moral education 
of the public opinion of the world. 

The principle of nationality is not old as history 
regards age, but it is very powerful. For fully five 
hundred years the leading nations in the Western 
world have regarded themselves as economic and mili- 
tary rivals and have looked upon the rest of the earth’s 
surface as affording them both possible advantage and 
certain opportunity. Generation after generation has 
had it borne in upon its consciousness that patriotism 
meant rivalry, that rivalry implied antagonism, and 
that antagonism presupposed constant preparation for 
war. All this was a part—and perhaps a necessary 
part—of the evolution of civilization. But the 
prophets and the seers of the race have seen for cen- 
turies that such a condition of national antagonism 
and international strife was not an end with which 
men could rest satisfied, but only the forerunner of a 
new and higher development of civilization in which 
moral conviction and moral principle would take prece- 
dence over brute force, and in which codperation and 
friendly helpfulness would thrust aside armed rivalry 
and threats of international violence. The cynic smiles ; 
and well he may. Human nature is not to be made 
over in.a day, or in a year, or in a century. But the 
man who is clearsighted enough to perceive and to 
understand the everlasting force of a moral principle 
will not cease to work for its accomplishment because 
the time of that accomplishment is in the far distance. 
Moreover, there are many things within the range of 
practical international politics that can be begun at 
once and done speedily. 

All this philosophy of civilization was presupposed 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment when 
they began their work. They perceived that the 
minds of men must be convinced that morality is a 
higher principle than brute force and that it must 
be proved to the satisfaction of public opinion that 
the balance of individual, social and political gain is 
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on the side of peace and international friendship. In 
the next place, if the principle of nationality is to 
have superposed upon it a new political structure of 
internationalism, the way must be prepared, through 
the evolution of institutions, juridical, legislative, and 
administrative, to make this possible. International 
law must be made over so as to rest normally upon 
peaceful relations between nations and to point to 
judicial remedies for international wrongs and to 
judicial methods for the settlement of international 
disputes, leaving the awful arbitrament of war as the 
last resort, with its rules a mere appendix to the in- 
ternational code of peace. 

To accomplish these ends elaborate and prolonged 
studies, highly scientific in character, must be made 
and their results published to the world. For these 
purposes the Divisions of International Law and of 
Economics and History were organized by the trustees 
and given the most competent direction possible. 
Each of these scientific Divisions has been successful 
in securing the codperation of the leading scholars of 
the world, and today probably not fewer than 200 of 
the most eminent international lawyers, economists and 
historians, whether they are to be found in Europe, in 
Asia, or in the two Americas, are at work in the prose- 
cution of researches and studies for the trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment. It will not be long before 
the publication of the results of these scientific under- 
takings will begin, and it may safely be predicted not 
only that the volumes containing them will constitute 
an indispensable library for the publicist, but also that 
they will contain material which, in the hands of skilled 
and experienced propagandists, can be made to count 
heavily in the enlightenment of public opinion every- 
where. 

The task of dealing directly with public opinion and 
with the action of governments was entrusted to the 
Division of Intercourse and Education. It is the 
work of this Division which the public can most read- 
ily follow, for it deals with the concrete questions and 
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problems of the moment. The first aim of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education was to create an inter- 
national organization and to call into existence a series 
of international agencies at a number of different na- 
tional capitals. This was swiftly and quietly done 
and the codperation of the most eminent statesmen and 
leaders of opinion throughout the world was cheer- 
fully and generously given. Through trained and 
highly competent correspondents, the Division is kept 
informed regarding international policies and interna- 
tional conduct everywhere. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that the most accurate and detailed 
information to be found in any one place regarding 
the conduct of international affairs and the progress of 
events in any specific international episode is to be 
found in the archives of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education of the Carnegie Endowment. This 
Division is doubtless quite as well informed regarding 
the actual situation in China, the state of public opin- 
ion in Japan, the improving relations between France 
and Germany, and the conditions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, as is any single Foreign Office in the world. The 
object of obtaining this accurate knowledge is that 
the Division may know how and when most usefully 
to exert influence in behalf of international peace and 
for the development of what I have ventured to call 
the international mind. “The international mind is 
nothing else than that habit of thinking of foreign 
relations and business, and that habit of dealing with 
them, which regard the several nations of the civilized 
world as friendly and co6dperating equals in aiding the 
progress of civilization, in developing commerce and 
industry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture 
throughout the world.” 

Of some of the important undertakings of this Divi- 
sion it is not wise at the present time to speak publicly, 
but other of its activities have no confidential charac- 
ter. With a view to explaining the organization and 
plans of the Endowment to the governments and peo- 
ples of the Far East and to the governments and 
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peoples of South America, as well as for the purpose 
of ascertaining what undertakings might well be 
planned in those parts of the world in aid of the ob- 
jects of the Endowment, Mr. Charles W. Eliot and 
Mr. Robert Bacon were invited to go as representatives 
of the Endowment, the one to China and Japan, the 
other to the republics of South America. The selec- 
tion of men of the personal distinction and high public 
service of Mr. Eliot and Mr. Bacon was of itself an 
indication of the importance which was attached to 
their missions. The elaborate and striking report on 
his observations in China and Japan which Mr. Eliot 
made to the trustees has just now been published with 
the title, “Some Roads Towards Peace.” This re- 
port may, without exaggeration, be said to crown Mr. 
Eliot’s long life of eminent public service. From its 
pages may be gained an accurate and first-hand im- 
pression of political conditions in China and Japan, 
particularly as these relate to international acts and 
policies. Upon his return, in a few weeks, Mr. Bacon 
will prepare a similar report on the observations made 
during his trip through the Latin-American countries. 
For the purpose of instructing the people of the United 
States regarding the life and opinions of the people 
of Japan, and for the purpose of instructing the peo- 
ple of Japan regarding the life and opinions of the 
people of the United States, an exchange of eminent 
scholars and men of letters has been arranged which 
has already produced the happiest results. Professor 
Nitobe, who came to the United States as the repre- 
sentative of Japan during the year 1911-12, spent six 
weeks at each of six universities, giving more or less 
formal courses of lectures; and from these universities 
as centers he went out to meet boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, as well as literary, scientific, 
and social organizations of various kinds. During 
1912-13, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie spent six months 
in Japan doing the same sort of service that Professor 
Nitobe did in the United States. Mr. Mabie was re- 
ceived everywhere not only with courtesy and friendli- 
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ness, but with hearty enthusiasm. He spoke to large 
and interested audiences in different parts of Japan 
and rendered a service which will perhaps be better 
understood and appreciated a year of two hence than 
it is now. 

The outbreak of the second Balkan war and the 
shocking reports of the outrages committed in connec- 
tion with it led to the appointment by the Division 
of Intercourse and Education, in July last, of an inter- 
national commission to visit the Balkan States and to | 
study the economic, social and political effects of the 
war. So far as known, this is the first instance in 
which it has been undertaken to study the seat of a 
devastating war by the laboratory method. The smoke 
of battle had hardly cleared away when the members 
of the commission appeared upon the scene. They 
were men representative of different nations and speak- 
ing different languages. They were without prejudice 
or prepossession. Their one object was to make a 
scientific study of the effects of the Balkan wars in 
the places where the conflict had been carried on. 
The report of this commission will be ready for publi- 
cation in January. When made, it will give the in- 
telligent citizenship of the world an accurate, impar- 
tial and thorough account of what happened during 
and after these Balkan wars to the peoples between 
whom they were carried on. It is not going too far 
to predict that the report will make a profound im- 
pression on public opinion and that it ought to exert a 
notable influence in deterring men and governments 
from like’ struggles in the future. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education found a 
large number of peace and arbitration societies al- 
ready in existence, as well as many journals devoted 
to their interest. The policy was adopted from the 
outset of not duplicating any existing organization and 
of not building up any new and complementary under- 
takings for propaganda under the auspices of the 
Endowment itself. On the contrary, the policy in this 
regard has heen to strengthen and to help existing 
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agencies that have been established to work for peace 
and international arbitration and to hold up their 
hands. In the United States, the American Peace 
Society, the oldest organization of them all, has been 
chosen to receive a large subvention from the Endow- 
ment. In Europe, similarly, considerable payments 
have been made annually to the Bureau Internationale 
Permanent de la Paix at Berne and to l’Office Central 
des Associations Internationales at Brussels. Aid has’ 
been given in smaller amounts to various other organi- 
zations in different countries and to the more important 
journals issued in Europe in the interest: of interna- 
tional peace, particularly to Die Friedenswarte pub- 
lished at Vienna and Berlin, and to La Paix par le 
Droit, published at Paris. 

The most valuable agency, however, in the work 
of the Division of Intercourse and Education has 
been found to be the Conciliation Internationale, with 
its seat in Paris, established at the ‘time of the first 
Hague Conference by Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant. This organization has large and flourishing 
branches in the United States, in England, in Germany 
and in Japan, and other branches are in the course 
of organization in Canada, in Russia, in Italy, in Spain, 
in Brazil, in Peru, in the Argentine Republic and in 
Chile. On October 4-6 last, the annual meeting of 
the German branch, known as Verband fiir interna- 
tionale Verstindigung, was held at Nuremberg, at- 
tended by nearly 400 leaders of German business and 
professional life. The Conciliation Internationale 
makes appeal to large numbers of persons who are not 
willing to enroll as members of peace societies. It is 
the task of the Conciliation Internationale to use all 
possible means to promote better international under- 
standing by international visits of representative men, 
by publications, by meetings, and by acts of interna- 
tional courtesy and kindness. The publications of the 
Conciliation Internationale, now issued in Engl'sh, in 
French and in German, have an enormous circulation, 
that in the United States alone being about 80,000. 
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The Conciliation Internationale is also the agency used. 
by the Division of Intercourse and Education for work 
of propaganda of a special kind. For example, dur- 
ing the coming winter, Mr. Mabie will deliver a num- 
ber of lectures at selected points throughout the coun- 
try that will give the results of his observations and 
experiences in Japan. Mr. Langdon Davies, a repre- 
sentative of the Garton Foundation in England, is now 
in this country addressing large audiences of working- 
men, teachers, business and professional men. In Jan- 
uary next he will be followed by Mr. Norman Angell, 
for whom an extensive tour covering three months 
has been planned. 1,200 selected daily and weekly 
newspapers receive at stated intervals, through the 
Conciliation Internationale, carefully written items of 
international news, the purpose of which is to interest 
American readers in international affairs and to 
broaden their field of vision and of interest. Many 
illustrations of work of this kind will be found de- 
scribed in the Year Books of the Endowment, but of 
a number of other still more important undertakings 
it is not judicious at the moment to speak. 

In general, such is the organization and work of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It 
has been in existence less than three years, but its 
name is already known throughout the world and its 
activities have touched beneficently almost every im- 
portant nation. 

What of the future? It would be simple blindness 
to conceal from ourselves the fact that the international 
situation has in it many points of possible danger. 
The naval rivalry between Great Britain and Ger- 
many, the long-standing antagonism and jealousy 
between Germany and France, the constant misunder- 
standings between the United States and Latin- 
American countries, the open attempts in the United 
States to secure action that must necessarily produce 
friction with Japan, and the appalling conditions that 
have prevailed in the Balkan Peninsula all speak for 
themselves. Serious as these conditions are, it is with- 
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in the truth to say that the tension between Great 
Britain and Germany has notably decreased in the past 
two years, and that the governments of these two great 
peoples are now working in closer harmony and with 
fuller confidence than has been the case for a long time 
past. As between France and Germany, too, there are 
signs—and significant signs—that improvement in 
their relations is under way; and the Balkan war cer- 
tainly cannot be renewed until the combatants regain 
some portion of their former military strength and 
secure fresh foreign loans with which to finance their 
military organizations and operations. 

An object of chief concern is the curious indifference 
of public opinion in the United States in regard to 
matters of international policy and international obli- 
gation. When John Hay and Elihu Root were guid- 
ing the Department of State and were leading public 
opinion to the highest possible plane in the considera- 
tion of international relations, the United States was 
marching straight toward the post of leadership in the 
epoch-making movement to put justice above force in 
dealings between nations. More recently, however, 
the absence of these strong hands and clear heads has 
been sadly felt, and today even the most optimistic 
American must admit that the position of leadership 
lately held by the United States has passed from it and 
that it can only be reclaimed by great effort and by 
new and sincere evidence of the highest moral purpose. 

Public opinion in the United States, as too fre- 
quently voiced in the newspaper press and on the floor 
of the Senate, is so careless, not to say contemptuous, 
of treaty obligations, that we have as a nation lost the 
respect of men and of peoples that we cannot afford to 
do without. We have shown ourselves to be the 
spoiled child of international politics. Whenever a 
bauble of material gain strikes our fancy we cry and 
storm until we get it, and then grasp it eagerly regard- 
less to whom it belongs or of what pledges we have 
made in respect to it. An eminent European states- 
man once said in my own hearing that never again 
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would the Government of his nation make, with his 
consent, a treaty with the United States; and the rea- 
son he gave was that the United States had proved 
itself to be internationally incompetent. He pointed 
out that the United States had more than once revealed 
its incapacity to enforce its treaty obligations, and that 
the Government of the United States was even with- 
out the right or power to proceed in its own courts to 
enforce treaty obligations in case these were violated 
anywhere in the land. 

Moreover, it is established law in this country that 
a treaty made between the United States and a foreign 
nation is subject to such acts as Congress may subse- 
quently pass for its modification or abrogation. It is 
not even necessary to discuss with the other party to 
the international contract what it thinks of the pro- 
posed action of the Congress of the United States. 
This means. that a treaty made by one constitutional 
agency may be modified or abrogated by another con- 
stitutional agency which is quite distinct from the 
treaty-making power. This unfortunate and crippling 
doctrine has been laid down by the most eminent judges 
in the land. It was expounded at length by Mr. Jus- 
tice Curtis in the United States Circuit Court in 1855, 
and repeated by Mr. Justice Fieid in the United States 
Circuit Court in 1883. The United States Supreme 
Court, speaking by Mr. Justice Swayne in the Cherokee 
Tobacco Case, upheld this doctrine in 1870, and again, 
speaking by Mr. Justice Miller in the Head Money 
cases in 1884. The highest courts have held, there- 
fore, that, while a treaty and an act of Congress are 
both binding upon the courts, the one which is later 
in point of time takes precedence i in respect to author- 
ity. Whether a treaty has been violated by our do- 
mestic legislation so as to be the proper action of com- 
plaint by a foreign Government is held not to be a 
judicial question. To the courts it is simply a case 
of conflicting laws, the later modifying or superseding 
the earlier. It is this legal doctrine which, more than 
we realize, paralyzes the international effectiveness of 
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the United States and tempts us constantly to acts of 
international dishonor. If it were the law of the land 
tnat a treaty could only be abrogated or amended by 
the same constitutional agency that made it and in 
the same way as it was originally made and ratified, 
the United States would occupy a vastly improved 
international position. But, the law being as it is, 
there is a double obligation on the people of the United 
States and on the Congress to refrain from passing 
laws that are an infraction of existing treaties. Until 
the people of the United States and until the Congress 
of the United States are ready to look upon a treaty ob- 
ligation as an honorable man does his word or his bond, 
there is no prospect-of our leading the world’s opinion 
in the development of improved international relations. 
We shall have to learn to refrain from offending and 
insulting foreign governments and foreign nations, both 
by legislative acts and by open declarations of opinion, 
before we can regain the respect which was once ours. 
In other words, we must form the habit of behaving 
in international affairs like gentlemen. 

To educate American public opinion in this direction 
is the largest part of the present task of the Division 
of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, so far as that task has to do with conditions in 
the United States. 

There is no visible evidence that any government or 
any responsible statesman is taking any interest in the 
preparations for the Third Hague Conference which 
should be called to meet in 1915. The express recom- 
mendations of the Second Hague Conference as to 
how this work of preparation should be undertaken 
have not, so far as is known, been followed. It there- 
fore becomes a very practical and a very pressing ques- 
tion whether those who believe in improved interna- 
tional relations and are working to bring them about, 
propose to let the Third Hague Conference go by de- 
fault or meet in pursuance of a belated invitation with- 
out a carefully prepared and well thought out program. 

Until the United States comes to some agreement 
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with the Government of Colombia that will make ac- 
ceptable reparation for the loss of Panama, the rela- 
tions between the United States and-Latin-American 
countries will continue to be in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. Until the Congress recedes from its 
wholly indefensible action in the matter of the Panama 
Canal tolls, we shall be without moral authority to 
make appeal to any European nation to stand rigidly 
by its treaty obligations. With perfect light-hearted- 
ness, Congress undertakes either to amend or to abro- 
gate at one stroke all of our commercial treaties, many 
of them of long standing, for the purpose of enacting 
certain legislation that is supposed to be in aid of 
American shipping or that is intended to improve the 
lot of sailors. These ends could all be accomplished 
in an orderly and courteous way by negotiation with 
the other parties in interest. It is simply bad manners 
to deal with them as we are increasingly in the habit 
of doing. Our methods give rise to quite unnecessary 
friction and dissatisfaction and put us, as a nation, con- 
stantly in the wrong. 

All these things are possible because the great body 
of the American people do not realize their signifi- 
cance. They do not seem to comprehend the effect of 
acts of international bad manners and discourtesy 
upon our relations with the civilized nations of the 
earth. Here, again, is a great field for public educa- 
tion and public enlightenment. When private citizens 
and public officials look upon international obligations 
and international relations as the upright man looks 
upon his personal promises and his personal relation- 
ships, the peace of the world will be secure. The 
place to make a beginning toward the accomplishment 
of this end is in the United States. 


New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


GENERAL CHARACTER AND ORGANIZATION 


DUCATIONAL institutions in the United States 
represent a progressive order from the elementary 
schools (primary and grammar) to the universities. 
The courses of instruction given in the elementary 
schools cover a period of eight years,! four in the pri- 
mary and four in the grammar schools. The courses 
given in the high schools are based on an elementary 
school course and cover a period of four years, and 
courses given in the colleges are based on a high- 
school course and cover from three to four years. 
Instruction in the graduate schools presupposes a col- 
legiate course or its equivalent. Professional and vo- 
cational courses are provided for in all of the larger 
universities or in special schools affiliated with them, 
also in some institutions independent of university con- 
nections. In or in connection with some of the larger 
universities practically all grades and kinds of instruc- 
tion are provided for, and there are colleges for gen- 
eral education in or in connection with all universities. 
It may be said that in the secondary schools and in 
the colleges the method of instruction generally used is 


1It should be noted that there is a tendency to reduce to six years the period 
of elementary instruction, and to increase to six years the period of Secondary 
instruction. 
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that of the text-book, supplementary reading and infor- 
mal class-room discussions and quizzes, rather than that 
of the formal lecture generally employed in the grad- 
uate schools and also in many professional and higher 
vocational schools. In the secondary schools and in 
the colleges, and also to a considerable degree in voca- 
tional schools, the student works with the assistance 
and under the immediate sympathetic guidance of his 
professors, but also with some measure of indepen- 
dence and corresponding responsibility ; in the gradu- 
ate schools the student is regarded as an independent 
searcher for new knowledge and new truth. He re- 
ceives from his professors only that guidance and as- 
sistance in his work which he absolutely requires, 
while his methods and the results which he achieves 
must always pass the test of their most critical judg- 
ment. 
UNDER STATE OR OTHER CONTROL 


Educational institutions in the United States are in 
general under the control either of the State or of 
special endowed corporations created by the State for 
this exclusive purpose. Many of the institutions un- 
der the control of such endowed corporations have 
more or less close affiliations with different church 
denominations which exercise some measure of con- 
trol over them. In some cases, particularly the smaller 
institutions, the control which the religious bodies 
exercise is rather complete, while in others it is scarcely 


more than nominal. 


1 There are a relative few private professional, semi-professional and secondary 
schools, also a decreasing number of vocational schools, which are under strict- 
ly private management. 
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Educational institutions under the direct control of 
the State are for the most part dependent upon the 
State for their support; those under the control of 
endowed corporations derive their support from pri- 
vate endowments and benefactions, which in some 
instances amount to hundreds of thousands or even 
millions of dollars a year. In a few cases the income 
from these sources is sufficient for all expenses and in- 
struction is free. 

These special endowed corporations hold in trust 
and control in the exclusive interests of the institu- 
tions the endowments and all other funds and property 
belonging to them. They act always under special 
grants of authority, by way of charter or otherwise, 
from the Legislature of their respective States, within 
which limits they are free and independent. 

Most educational institutions under State control 
are for both sexes, as are also many of those under the 
control of endowed corporations ; but some of the best 
colleges under the control of these corporations admit 
boys only, as for example, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Princeton; or girls only, as for example, Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke. Some of the larger 
universities under the control of endowed corporations 
have separate colleges for boys and for girls, as Colum- 
bia College for boys and Barnard College for girls in 
Columbia University, and Harvard College for boys 
and Radcliffe College for girls in Harvard University. 
Both sexes are admitted to all universities under State 
control. Most professional and vocational schools, 
whether under State or other control, admit both sexes, 
but some of these admit boys only and some admit 
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girls only. Both sexes are admitted to almost all grad- 
uate schools on equal terms, whether the universities 
with which they are connected are under State control 
or under the control of endowed corporations. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 


The academic year in the United States begins about 
September 15th and ends about June 15th. There is 
a short recess of two weeks around Christmas and 
another of from one to two weeks in the spring. In 
many of the universities summer sessions of from 
four to six weeks are held during the long vacation, 
beginning usually late in June or early in July. In 
universities like Columbia, Cornell, and Chicago, these 
summer sessions have had a phenomenal development 
and have come to occupy places of wholly unexpected. 
importance both with regard to the number of stu- 
dents which they enroll each year and the kind and 
variety of instruction given in them. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION —DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


For admission to colleges for general education a 
certificate or diploma from a secondary school usually 
is accepted ;* for admission to graduate schools as a 
candidate for one of the higher degrees, a degree of 
bachelor or its equivalent is required. For admission 
to schools or colleges of dentistry, normal schools, 
agricultural schools, schools of forestry, and other sci- 
entific schools or colleges, also schools of music and 


1 Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and Bryn Mawr admit students only 
by examination. 
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of art, a secondary school certificate or diploma is usu- 
ally accepted; but for admission to the best schools 
of law, medicine, education, engineering, architecture, 
at least two years of collegiate work are required. 

An appropriate certificate or diploma is usually 
awarded students who complete a secondary school 
course of instruction; and the appropriate degree of 
bachelor is conferred upon students who complete a 
collegiate course. For the higher degree of master, 
one year of graduate study is required; and for the 
degree of doctor, two years of graduate study at least 
are required. Appropriate degrees are usually con- 
ferred also upon students who complete a regular pro- 
fessional or vocational course. 


EXPENSES, STUDENTS AID, CONSIDERATIONS OF A SOCIAL 
CHARACTER 

The cost of instruction varies considerably with dif- 
ferent institutions. The variation is in general as from 
around $40 to $250 a year. But there are some good 
institutions in which instruction is free or in which 
only nominal charges are made, such as fees for use 
of laboratories, gymnasium, etc. The cast of living 
will vary with different institutions, and naturally also 
according to the tastes of the individual. 

Dormitories for students are provided in many col- 
leges and universities where good accommodations may 
be secured at the cost of maintenance. 

It may be said that $65 per month would be a fair 
allowance for a student in any of the best colleges or 
universities of the country; many students spend con- 
siderably more than this, but the majority spend less, 
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and there is a growing feeling that no student should 
be allowed to spend more than an average of $75 or 
$80 per month. This would include, in addition to all 
so-called necessary expenses, a liberal allowance for 
incidental and special items which would not ordina- 
rily fall under the class of necessary expenses. 

In practically all institutions there are scholarships 
and prizes of different kinds which are awarded to the 
more meritorious. There are also in most institutions 
provisions to aid students who desire to support them- 
selves, wholly or in part, while pursuing their regular 
studies in the institution, to find congenial employ- 
ment for which they are qualified. Opportunities for 
suitable employment for students are usually greater 
at institutions in the larger centers, such as, for exam- 
ple, Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, Pennsylvania; but, 
on the other hand, expenses also are somewhat higher 
in these institutions than in some of the smaller ones. 

Where special social advantages are desired the cost 
is, of course, correspondingly high. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of some private secondary schools, 
where the annual cost may be as much as $2,000 a year. 


STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 


Every educational institution in the United States 
lays claim to a distinctive life and spirit all its own. 
Notwithstanding a considerable measure of similarity 
in the life and activities of students in all institutions 
of the same general class, this claim is not unfounded. 

In general, students of a single institution are bound 
together by strong class organizations. All students 
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who are in the way of graduating in a given year 
form a class which is distinguished as the class of that 
year, as, for example, the Class of *14, Class of ’15, 
etc. Friendly rivalries between the different classes, 
particularly between the lower classes, are features of 
student life everywhere, although much more marked 
in some institutions than in others. 

In all secondary schools and colleges for general edu- 
cation, and in many other institutions also, there are 
various kinds of student organizations, such as literary 
and debating societies, musical and art clubs, athletic 
associations, fraternal and other societies for social 
purposes, social clubs, religious associations, etc. Prac- 
tically all students become members of one or more 
of these organizations. There are also various inter- 
collegiate, national and international societies, cosmo- 
politan clubs, etc. In institutions where dormitories 
are provided, students residing in one or more of these 
are usually organized for social or other purposes. 

In most colleges and universities and also in many 
professional or vocational institutions, and in some 
secondary schools, there are publications under the 
management and control of the students. In general 
these are issued monthly during the academic year, 
but in some of the larger institutions there are also 
weekly and daily periodicals in which student activ- 
ities and interests are portrayed by the students them- 
selves. 

There exists always, of course, a potential control 
by the authorities of the institution over all student 
activities of whatever kind, but it is rarely found 
necessary to make this control felt directly. 
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RELIGION, MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL GUIDANCE 


Educational institutions under State control are non- 
sectarian, as are also most of those under the control of 
endowed corporations. And there are many excellent 
schools and colleges under the control of different re- 
ligious bodies, in which special religious instruction is 
provided. In connection with every institution some 
provision is made for the religious or moral instruction 
and guidance of students. Some of the larger institu- 
tions provide for chaplains who look after the religious 
and moral welfare of the students. In smaller institu- 
tions the student is usually brought into relations 
with priest or pastor of the church of his faith who 
looks after his religious and moral needs. In con- 
nection with many of the larger universities different 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, have established 
chapels for the special benefit of the students of these 
institutions. 

Opportunities for religious instruction are usually 
offered in connection with the different student 
religious associations, and a wholesome moral restraint 
and also positive moral influence are exercised through 
these and other student agencies. In some institu- 
tions all matters of student discipline are in the hands 
of committees or councils of the students themselves, 
who act under the general direction and control of the 
authorities of the institution, to whom appeals may be 
taken. Intervention on the part of the authorities, 
however, is rare, and the decision of the student coun- 
cils usually prevails. 
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Professors under whom students are pursuing courses 
of instruction are accessible to students for consulta- 
tion and advice at stated hours, and in some institu- 
tions each student is assigned from among these pro- 
fessors one who acts as his special adviser in all 
matters which he may choose to bring before him. 


CLIMATIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Climatic conditions in the United States vary some- 
what according to certain geographical divisions. For 
example, in New England, and in the States east of 
the Rocky Mountains and north of 42° north latitude, 
the winters are rather severe and the summers pleas- 
ant. In those States east of the Rocky Mountains and 
lying between 37° and 42° north latitude, the winters 
are more mild, and the summers often quite warm, 
while in the States of the Pacific Coast and in those 
south of 37° north latitude generally, the climate is 
more even, never_severely cold nor excessively warm. 

It may be said, however, that the climate is good in 
all parts of the United States, and only in exceptional 
cases should it be made a determining factor in making 
a selection of an institution for study. Healthy stu- 
dents in the United States pass readily from one part 
of the country to another without, as a rule, suffering 
in any way from effects of climate. 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN DIFFERENT 
UNIVERSITIES 


It has already been mentioned that colleges for 
general education are found in all universities ; besides 
these there are found also a greater or smaller num- 
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ber of professional and vocational or technical schools 
such as schools or colleges of Theology, Medi- 
cine, Law, Education, Engineering, Architecture, 
Music, Art, Journalism, Commerce, Business Admin- 
istration, Dentistry, Agriculture, Forestry, Veterinary, 
Industrial and Mechanical Arts, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Arts, etc. These schools and colleges have 
not all the same standards. For admission to some a 
secondary school certificate is accepted, some admit 
students only by examination; some require one or 
two years of collegiate work, and some are on a grad- 
uate basis, requiring for admission a degree of bachelor 
or its equivalent. 

From the point of view of the number of students 
different universities lead in one or more of these 
different fields of instruction. For example, “in agri- 
culture, Cornell leads with 1,354 students, being fol- 
lowed by Wisconsin with 968, Ohio State with 889, 
and Illinois with 792. In architecture Illinois with 351 
is followed by Pennsylvania with 259, and Columbia 
and Cornell with 143 each. Washington University, 
with 305 art students, leads in that field, being fol- 
lowed by Syracuse with 178; while New York Univer- 
sity continues to lead in commerce with 2,013 students, 
being followed by Pennsylvania with 1,430, North- 
western with 567, Wisconsin with 374, Illinois with 
282, California with 280. The largest dental school 
is at Pennsylvania, where 589 students are enrolled, 
as compared with 566 at Northwestern, 282 at Michi- 
gan, and 268 at Minnesota. Syracuse has 220 stu- 
dents of forestry, Ohio State 65, Minnesota 41, Ne- 
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braska 36, and Yale 32. Columbia has a long lead in 
the number of non-professional graduate students, 
there being no less than 1,496 students enrolled in its 
faculties of political science, philosophy and pure 
science. Columbia is followed by Harvard with 489 
students, Chicago with 480, Pennsylvania with 438, 
and California with 408. Columbia has the largest 
school of journalism, enrolling 106 students as com- 
pared with Wisconsin’s 91, Indiana’s 73, and Mis- 
souri’s 64. The largest law school is at New York 
University, where 771 students are registered in this 
subject; Harvard follows with 695 students, Michigan 
with 553, and Columbia with 450. In medicine, 
Illinois leads with 445, being followed by New York 
University with 432, Tulane with 399, Johns Hop- 
kins with 368, Michigan with 353, Columbia with 
341, and Harvard with 306. Syracuse has the largest 
number of music students, namely, 925, there being 
407 at Northwestern and 130 at Kansas. The Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University is by ‘far the largest 
school of education connected with any of the insti- 
tutions in the list.t It has an enrolment of no less 
than 1,670 students, as against 699 at Pennsylvania, 
443 at Texas, 421 at Pittsburgh and 420 at New York 
University. Columbia also has by far the largest 
school of pharmacy, enrolling 441 students, as against 
255 at Illinois, 209 at Pittsburgh, and 135 at North- 
western. As for the scientific schools, Cornell contin- 
ues to maintain its lead in this branch, enrolling 1,343 
students, as against Michigan’s 1,282, Yale’s 1,133, IIli- 
nois’s 1,001, California’s 828, Ohio States’s 811, Wis- 
1 List contains 30 of the leading universities in the country. 
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consin’s 775, Columbia’s 665, Pennsylvania’s 657, and 
Minnesota’s 638. In veterinary medicine Ohio State 
leads with 163, being followed by Pennsylvania with 
125 and Cornell with 122. 

The largest summer session in 1913 was at Colum- 
bia University, where 4,539 students were enrolled, as 
against 3,771 at Chicago, 2,363 at California, 2,120 at 
Wisconsin, 1,408 at Michigan, 1,392 at Cornell, 1,163 
at Tulane, and 1,084 at Indiana.” ? 


1 Rudolf Tombo, Jr., University Registration Statistics—In SCIENCE, 
Jan. 23, 1914. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LIST OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Following is a partial list of universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools, intended to show the different classes of institutions, whether 
under control of the State, or of endowed corporations, whether for men 
or for women only, or for both sexes. 

This list is illustrative, and implies nothing as to the relative merits of 
institutions mentioned in it in comparison with other similar institutions 
not mentioned. 

The aim of all matter contained in this bulletin is to give information 
mecessary in order to make comprehensive enquiries, and not to give more 
detailed information necessary in order to make an intelligent choice of 
an institution for study. 

All enquiries addressed to this office will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


UNIVERSITIES 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE STATE 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. University of Missouri, Columbia, Miss. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 

University of Illinois, "Urbana, Ii. N.C. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, 
Minn. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF ENDOWED CORPORATIONS 


Columbia University, New York ou. N.Y. Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Harvard University, Cambri iii University of Feasatvenii, Philadel 
— Hopkins University, B timore, Md. Pa. 
and Stanford, Jr., University, Stanford, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Calif. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF ENDOWED CORPORATIONS WITH SPECIAL CHURCH AFFILIA- 
TIONS OR OF REGULAR DENOMINATIONAL BopIEs 


Boston University, Boston, Mass.? Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.* 
vib ee of America, Washing- =. Wesleyan University, Delaware, 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.? University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.* 
Fordham University, Fordham, N.Y. University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.1 I 


nd.t 
University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio.‘ 


COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE STATE 


Colleges for general education which are under the control of the State are almost all 
connected with universities, as are also many of the colleges under the control of endowed 
corporations with or without denominational affiliations. But besides these there are 
many colleges under the control of such corporations which are ee of university 
connections. With one or two exceptions, only such colleges are independent of uni- 
vercities are mentioned in the list here given. It may be yo) “that Catholic and 
other religious bodies have under their control colleges in all parts of the country, and only 
@ very few of them can be mentioned in this connection. 
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COLLEGES FOR GENERAL EDUCATION—Continuea 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF ENDOWED CORPORATIONS 


For MEN For hig 
Amherst College, Amherst, oss. Goucher Collage, Be 
Bowdoin College, B Brunswick, Me. Ganive Cal Balingre, Md. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Mt. Holyoke Col S.H _ a. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Smith ens hampton, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. Vassar College, P ~~ ie, N. “Y. 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Wellesley See ellesley, Mass. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Wells urora, N. Y. 

Co-EDUCATIONAL 

Beloit Cem. Beloit, Wis. Knox Ma Galesburg, Til. 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


UNDER THE CONTROL OF ENDOWED CORPORATIONS WITH SpeciAL CuHuRCH APFILIA- 
TIONS OR OF REGULAR DENOMINATIONAL BopiEs 


For MEN For WomMEN 

Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden Sid- Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.’ 

ney, Va.4 College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.5 on the Hudson, N. Y.! 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.! College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
Immaculate Conception College, New NY. 

Orleans, La.1 Callens of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.* more, Md.! 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va.19 Notre Dame College, San Francisco, Calif.! 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J.1 Trinity College, ashington, D.C. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.‘ 


Co-EDUCATIONAL 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich.* Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl.4 
Colby College, Waterville, Me.’ Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.? 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind.‘ Park College, Parkvil 0.4 


Trinity College, Durham, N. C.2° 


COLLEGES FOR PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Practically all schools or colleges for professional and vocational education form parts 
of universities or are in some way connected with them, but there are a few very excel- 
lent institutions for technical education which are independent of university connections. 
a mong which may be mentioned: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass.; 

yn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Carnegie Institute of Technol ogy. 
Phubeeh. Pa.; a School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Unver CONTROL OF THE STATE 


There are some 10,000 Secondary Schools under the control of the State. Most of 
these are for general education; but there are not a few ane for technical or vocational 
education. Asa rule, secondary schools under the control of the State are co-educational, 
but some are for boys only, and some are for girls only. 








SECONDARY SCHOOLS—Continued 


UNDER PrivaTE UNDENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 


For Boys 


‘Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Hotchkiss School, Lake View, Conn. 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Mt. Hermon School, ‘Mt. aopen. Mass. 
Phillips Academ , Andover, M ass. 
Phillips eter 2 y, Exeter, N. H. 


For Grats 


Bennett School for Girls, Millbrook, N. Y. 
ne Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 


Sc 
Northfield Seminary, "Northfield , Mass. 
Packer Coe int Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Rosemary Greenwich, Conn. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


~~ Culture School, New York City, 


N. Y. 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Jacob Tome Institute, Port ‘Deposit, Md. 


Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
Se fons Academy, Mag ag Ve. 
it. Jo Academy, ohnsbury, 
Throop, Academy, Pussions: Calif. 


Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N.H. 


UNDER DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 


Practically all Protestant churches, such as the Ba apt. Congregational, Friends, 


Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Protestant 


piscopal, have schools of differ- 


ent grades i in all parts of the country, and also some excellent. colleges and universities. 
The religious orders of the Catholic church, such as the Jesuit, Marist Fathers, Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Marist Brothers, Vincentian ‘Fathers, Xaverian Brothers, tion of 
the Holy Cross, have under their control schools of all grades from to Higher. 

in the case of institutions under the control of the State or under the control of wrivate 


corporations, so also only a few of the institutions under the control of religious are 
mentioned. 

For Boys For Girts 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y.* Academy of Notre Dame, cs 


esuit High School, New Orleans, La.! 
ercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa? 
os aa -Macon Institute, Bedford City, 
en Catholic High School, Philadelphia, 
st, Mark's School for Boys, Southboro, 


Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.* 


Marstons Female Institute, B 

a. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va.‘ 
St. Helen's Hall, Portland, Ore.® 

St. Mary’s Hall, Paribault, Minn.® 

St. Mary's High School, Chicago, Iil.t 
a of the Woods Academy, St. Mary, 


Co-EDUCATIONAL 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, ‘Mass J‘ 





St. Mary’s Academy, Glens Falls, N. Y.1 
oe Academy and High School, 


Wyoming Seminary, ' Kingeton, Pa.* 
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PAN-AMERICAN DIVISION 


BULLETINS IN PREPARATION. 





Organizations in the United States which make 
for better relations between the peoples of all 
Republics of America. 


Students in the United States of other American 
Republics and what they are doing. 


Opportunities in the United States for studying 
the Language, Literature, History, Life and In- 
stitutions of other American Republics. 


Opportunities in other Republics of America for 
studying the Language, Literature, History, 
Life and Institutions of the United States. 


Opportunities in the United States to pursue studies 
of fundamental interest to students of other 
American Republics. 


Opportunities in other American Republics to pur- 
sue studies of fundamental interest to students 
of the United States. 











PARTIAL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The regular series of monthly bulletins of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation now comprise 76 numbers, and 
besides these a considerable number of special bulletins have ‘been 
published. Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of 
these publications may be sent postpaid upon receipt of request 
pat gg the Secretary of the Association, 407 W. 117th Street, 

ew York. 


6 Possibilities of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and South 
America, by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 
8 The Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 
10 The Approach of the Two Americas, by Joaquin Nabuco. Sept., 1908. 
14 The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst. January, 1909. 
16 America and the New Diplomacy, by James Brown Scott. March, r9o9. 
21 Journalism and International Affairs, by Edward Cary. August, 1909. 
27. The Moral Equivalent of War, by William James. February, roro. 
28 School Books and International Prejudices, by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
January, rgrt. 
28a The United States and Australia, by Percival R. Cole. March, roro. 
39 Peace and the Professor, by Grant Showerman. February, rorr. 
40 Woman and the Cause of Peace, by Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
March, rort. 
nit The United States and Latin America at the Hague, by William I. Hull. 
y, I9II. 
46 Letter to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America, by His 
Holiness Pope Pius X. September, rorr. 
47 The Existing Elements of a Constitution of the United States of the 
World, by H. La Fontaine. October, 1911. 
55 The International Mind, by Nicholas Murray Butler. June, ror2. 
s6 Science as an Element in the Developing of International Good Will, by 
Siz Oliver Lodge. July, 1912. 
61 The Cosmopolitan Club Movement, by Louis P. Lochner. December, 
1912. 
62 The Spirit of Self-Government, by Elihu Root. January, 1912. 
67 Music as an International Language, by Daniel Gregory Mason. June, 
1913. 
; 2 American Love of Peace and European Skepticism, by Paul S. Reinsch. 
y. 913. 
69 The Relations of Brazil with the United States, by Manoel de Oliveria 
Lima. August, 1913. 
70 Arbitration and International Politics, by Randolph S. Bourne. Sep- 
tember, 1913. 
72 Higher Nationality: A Study in Law and Ethics, by Viscount Haldane 
Cloan. November, 1913. 
bet? The Control of the Fighting Instinct, by George M. Stratton. Decem- 
r, 1913. 
75 The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. February, 1914. 
76 Our Relations with South America and How to Improve Them, by 
George H. Blakeslee. March, 1914. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
Senator Root and Latin America. From The Congressional Record for 


anu 16, 1913. ony. I 
J The A. B B. C. of the 5 Caseh Cambenenien, Reprinted from The Con- 
gressional Record, a. 29, I9r December, ton. . 
oThe South American Point of View. Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, former 
Minister to the Argentine Republic. 
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